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XIV.— CHAUCER'S MEDEA AND THE DATE OF 
THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 

I. 

In the Man of Law's introduction, we are told that 
anybody who wishes to refer to Chaucer's " Seintes 
Legende of Cupyde " may see there, among other things, 

"The cruel tee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals." ' 

Now the Legend of Good Women contains nothing that 
corresponds precisely with these lines. The discrepancy is 
not startling, but it is sufficient to stimulate conjecture. 
Professor Lounsbury, in 1892, suggested as a possibility 
that " when Chaucer wrote the prologue to the Man of 
Law's Tale he had not written the account of Medea which 
has come down to us [in the Legend]; and that when it 
was written it came to be something different from what he 
had purposed to make it originally." 2 In a recent article 
in these Publications 3 Professor Root has attempted to bring 
evidence in support of Mr. Lounsbury' s suggestion. 

Mr. Root's argument, as I understand it, is this : — Until 
Chaucer wrote the Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea he was 
acquainted with Medea's story from the Roman de la Rose 
alone.* When he wrote the Man of Law's introduction 
(in 1390 or later) his knowledge of Medea was likewise 
confined to what he had learned from Jean de Meun. But 
the Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea shows the use of two 

1 Canterbury Tales, B, 60 ft. 

2 Studies in Chaucer, I, 418-19. 

s xxiv, 124 fi. *Ed. Michel, n, 83-84 ; n, 118. 
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344 G. L. KITTKEDGE. 

other sources of information, — Guido delle Colonne and 
Ovid's Heroides. Therefore this legend is later than 1390. 
Now it is well known that Chaucer mentions the tale of 
Medea and Jason in the Booh of the Duchess as a part of 
" the storie of Troye " : — 

For hoolly al the storie of Troye 

Was in the glasing ywrought thus, 

Of Ector and King Priamus, 

Of Achilles and Lamedon, 

Of Medea and of Iason, 

Of Paris, Eleyne, and Lavyne 1 (vv. 326-31). 

The natural inference is that, by 1370, Chaucer had read 
Benoit's long account of Jason and Medea in the Roman de 
Troie. 2 But Mr. Root thinks differently. " Here," he says, 
" we find Chaucer associating the story of Medea with those 
of Hector and Priam, Achilles and Lamedon, as part of the 
' storie of Troye.' There indeed in the romance of Troy the 
story of Jason and Medea may be found, told at length as 
an introductory episode to the first destruction of Troy, in 
Benoit de Ste. More and in Guido delle Colonne. That 
Chaucer knew where the story was to be found, does not, of 
course, prove that he had read it. He alludes often enough to 
books that he has never read, as do we moderns also. There 
is nothing in the present allusion ... to suggest that Chaucer 
had read either Benoit's version of the tale or Guido's till he 
came to write his Legend." 

1 Benoit says that ..Eneas went to Lombardy (vv. 28127-30) and Guide 
that he " peruenit italiam et in tusciam se recepit" (ed. 1489, sig. n. 4, 
2 verso). , Neither of them speaks of Lavinia. The Roman de la Hose (ed. 
Michel, n, 321) mentions her along with Helen : "N'onques Helaine ne 
Lavine Ne furent de color si fine." 

*Or in Guido. For the sake of simplicity, I confine the argument to 
Benoit. In my opinion Benoit, rather than Guido, was in Chaucer's mind 
in this passage of the Book of the Duchesse, as well as in other passages of 
that poem (to be quoted presently). But, if Guido be substituted for 
Benoit, the considerations whieh I shall urge will be equally cogent. 
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Mr. Root's admission that Chaucer knew that the story of 
Medea was to be found in Benoit somewhat weakens his 
case. How did Chaucer know, one is inclined to ask, if he 
had not read the passage? 1 But the point need not be 
pressed. The question whether Chaucer, when he wrote 
vv. 326—31 of the Booh of the Duchess, was familiar with 
vv. 1199—2026 of Benoit's romance (which contain the 
story of Medea) is really part of the larger question whether 
he had read the Roman de Troie at all, — for if so, he would 
not have been likely to skip the first two thousand lines. 
And this larger question may unhesitatingly be answered in 
the affirmative. 

The evidence is not confined to vv. 326—31 of the Duch- 
ess. That poem contains three other pertinent passages, 
which Mr. Boot ignores, doubtless because he does not 
regard them as significant. They are as follows : — 

(1) And therto al so hardy be 
As was Ector, so have I ioye, 
That Achilles slow at Troye — 
And therfor was he slayn also 
In a temple, for bothe two 
Were slayn, he and Antilogus, 2 
And so seyth Dares Frigius, 

For love of Polixene (vv. 1064-71). 

(2) Or Anthenor, so have I ioye, 

The traytour that betraysed Troye (vv. 1119-20). 

(3) Cassandra, that so 
Bewayled the destruccioun 
Of Troye and of Ilioun, 

Had never swich sorwe as I tho (w. 1246-49). 

1 It will not help matters to refer to Benoit's initial summary, vv. 151 ff. 
If Chaucer had read these lines, he would probably have read vv. 1199 ff. 
as well. For convenience, I use Joly's numbering of the lines in Benoit. 

8 The mss. have Aiitilegius, or the like. The emendation, which improves 
the metre, is adopted by Skeat in his Index of Proper Names (Oxford 
Chaucer, vi, 360). 
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346 G. L. KITTKEDGE. 

None of these passages can have come from the Roman 
de la Rose. The obvious inference is that Chaucer derived 
his information from Benoit. 

(1) In vv. 21799-22256, 1 Benoit tells of the ambuscade 
in the temple of Apollo and of the slaughter of Achilles and 
Antilogus [i. e. Antilochus], who had visited the temple 
in order that Achilles might marry Polyxena. The plot 
was laid, as Benoit informs us, in revenge for the death of 
Hector and Troilus, and Dares is cited (as in Chaucer) : — 

S'ai en l'esorit Daires 2 trove 1 

Que il [sc. Paris] les a toz detrenchiez (vv. 22248-9).* 

(2) The treason of Antenor may be found in Benoit, 
vv. 24625 ff. 4 It is described at great length, and comes 
in, of course, immediately before and during the account of 
the fall of the city. Antenor is called " li vielz Judas " 
in v. 25738, only about three hundred lines before the 
lamentation of Cassandra, and the " traitors " are spoken of 
in v. 25983, immediately before the lamentation. 

(3) The lamentation of Cassandra is vividly described 
by Benoit 5 in vv. 26009-18 :— 

L'ovre mortal et la destine 
Conoit Cassandre la devine, 
Veit po que tant a prononcie' 
Et promis et prophetizie. 
S'ele a dolors riens nel demant. 
Tote sole s'en vait fuiant, 

1 See also Guido, ed. 1489, sig. 1 3, verso — 1 4, recto. 

2 Benoit uses the form Dares (as well as Daires) elsewhere. We have no 
critical text of this part of the Roman de Troie. So far as I know, he does 
not employ the full form Dares Phrygius anywhere, but the name was well- 
known. 

8 Guido does not cite Dares here. 

* See also Guido, sig. mff. In^a passage of the Troilus (i, 197-210) 
which is not from the Filostrato Chaucer recurs to the treason of Antenor. 

6 See also Guido, sig. m 4, 2 verso, col. 2. 
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Que riens ne la conuist ne treve, 
Enz el riche tenple Minerve. 
La se detort, la se degete, 
doleros plainz se regrete. 

There is no mention of Cassandra's lamentation in either 
Dictys or Dares. 1 

The three passages which we have just examined prove 
that Chaucer was familiar with the latter part of the Roman 
de T)-oie when he wrote the Book of the Duchess. Is it 
credible that he had not read the beginning of the romance, 
and that nevertheless he mentioned Jason and Medea in v. 
330 as characters in " the storie of Troye " ? We should 
remember that Medea is not, in the natural order of things, 
a personage in the history of the Trojan War. Chaucer 
mentions her in that capacity because her story is included by 
Benoit. The narrative in the Roman de Troie begins with 
the Argonautic Expedition (v. 703). It was the treatment 
of the Argonauts by Laomedon that brought their expedition 
into the Trojan story. Benoit' s account of Laomedon is in 
vv. 989-1119 and vv. 2063-2810, and the episode of Medea 
falls between these two passages (vv. 1199-2026). The 
Roman de la Rose does not make Medea a character in the 
tale of Troy, and nowhere speaks of Laomedon. Yet 
Chaucer mentions him, in the same Trojan passage of the 
Duchess in which he mentions Jason and Medea. The 
conclusion is unavoidable. When Chaucer wrote the Book 

'Guido has merely " Cassandra vero quasi demens affecta sola fugit et 
minerue templum intrauit vbi suorum omnium excidium grauiter lamenta- 
tur." Virgil, Aen., n, 403-6, would not have given Chaucer the hint. 
There is another passage in Benoit (vv. 10355-84 Joly) which may have 
been in Chaucer's mind. It mentions both " Ylion " ( " Abatuz sera 
Ylion," v. 10366) and "Troie" ("Ha riche Troie, a quel eissil Sereiz 
dessi qu'a poi livree," vv. 10380-1), as Chaucer does. Cf. Guido, sig. 
h 3, verso (when, however, Ilion is not separately mentioned). This 
lament, like the other, is in neither Dictys nor Dares. 
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of the Duchess he had read not only the latter part of the 
Roman de Troie but the first two thousand lines as well. 1 
He was therefore familiar with Benoit's account of Medea. 
This is surely " a most pregnant and unforced position " 
in itself, and there is not a particle of evidence against it. 2 

Let us next consider the Troilus. Between the date of 
the Booh of the Duchess and the date of the Troilus Chaucer 
had read much, but he had not forgotten Benoit. And he 
reverted to him when he was composing his great psycho- 
logical novel. His borrowings from the Roman de, Troie 
in the Troilus are due nof to mere vague recollection, but to 
a deliberate restudy of at least a part of the poem. 3 Of 
course we cannot prove that he actually read the Medea 
episode on this occasion, for Medea is not mentioned in the 
Troilus. But it would be singular if he had skipped this 
particular passage every time. 

We must pass on to the Heroides. When Chaucer first 
read this work is uncertain, but it was doubtless early in 
his career. He demonstrably knew it when he wrote the 
Troilus, for he speaks of CEnone's letter to Paris (Heroides, 
v) and paraphrases a passage. 4 There is nothing of this in 
the Filostrato. It would be unreasonable to maintain (with- 

J It will hardly be contended that Chaucer read Benoit's summary 
account of Jason, Hercules, Medea, and Laomedon in vv. 151-63 and did 
not go on to w. 989 ff . 

2 The fact that Chaucer was familiar with what Jean de Meun says of 
Medea is of course no reason for believing that he had not also read 
Benoit's account of her. There is nothing inconsistent in the two narra- 
tives. Benoit simply does not tell that part of Medea's story which con- 
cerns the murder of her children, and Jean de Meun does tell it (n, 84). 
There is nothing ij> Benoit that would discredit Jean de Meun. 

s See Dr. Karl Young's investigation, The Origin and Development of the 
Story of Troilus and Criseyde (Chaucer Society, 1908), where full references 
to previous studies may be found. 

* Troilus, i, 652-65 ; see Her., v, 139-46, and (for Apollo and Admetus) 
cf. Art. Am., h, 239-42. 
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out very positive evidence) that Chaucer had read the fifth 
epistle only, failing to take up the sixth (Hypsipyle to 
Jason) 1 and the twelfth (Medea to Jason). 2 Hypsipyle to 

1 See p. 351, below. 

2 " For-why men rede That love is thing ay ful of bisy drede" (Troilus, 
iv, 1644-5) is Ovid's "Res est solliciti plena timoris amor," as Francis 
Junius noted, centuries ago, in his copy of the Folio of 1598 (Bodleian 
Library, MS. Jun. 9). See Heroides, I, 12 (Penelope to Ulysses). The 
Filosirato has no such line, but it was a stock quotation. It is found, for 
example, in the Ovidian ftoseuli given by Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum 
Historiale, VI, 107 (Venice, 1494, fol. 67 recto). 

Further evidence of Chaucer's reading in Ovid is seen in the use which 
he makes of the Remedium Amoris (cf. B. Duch., v. 568) in the Troilus. 
(1) "For who-so list have helping of his leche, To him behoveth first 
unwrye his wounde," I, 857-8; cf. B. A., 125-6: " Adgrediar melius 
turn, cum sua vulnera tangi lam sinet ; " (2) "For thilke ground that 
bereth the wedes wikke, Bereth eak thise holsom herbes, as ful ofte Next 
the foule nettle, rough and thikke, The rose wexeth, swote and smothe 
and softe," i, 946 ft. ; cf. B. A., 45-46: "Terra salutares herbas eadem- 
que nocentes Nutrit, et urticae proxima saepe rosa est." (3) In B. A., 
135 3., Ovid prescribes occupation as a remedy for love (see especially vv. 
139, 144, 149-50, 205-6) ; next comes absence (2143.) ; somewhat later 
the patient is directed to seek a new love in order to recover from the old 
(451 ff. ), and this advice is fortified by the example of Agamemnon, who 
got rid of his passion for Chryseis by transferring his affections to the 
captive ("si prima sinat syllaba, nomen idem," 476) whom he took away 
from Achilles — " et posita est cura cura repulsa nova " (484). Compare 
Troilus, IV, 421 ff . :— 

For al so seur as day cometh after night, 
The newe love, labour, or other wo, 
Or elles selde seinge of a wight, 
Don old affecciouns alle over-go. 

None of the passages quoted under 1, 2, and 3, is in the Filosirato. Nos. 1 
and 2 are in the fiosculi in Vincent of Beauvais (Speculum Historiale, VI, 
144, fol. 68 recto-verso, ed. Venice, 1494), but the parallel in No. 3 is 
pretty significant, especially in view of the interest that Chaucer would of 
course take in Ovid's testimony about Chryseis. (4) "And eek, as writ 
Zanzis, that was ful wys, 'The newe love out chaceth ofte the olde,' " iv, 
414-15, is Ovid's "Successore novo vincitur omnis amor" (B. A., 462, 
quoted by Skeat), which comes just five lines before the Chryseis passage ; 
but here Boccaccio intervenes: "E come io udii giil sovente dire, II nuovo 
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Jason, we should remember, contains a great deal about 
Medea, including a plain reference to the murder of the 
children. 

In the House of Fame l Chaucer's acquaintance with the 
Heroides is abundantly evident. 2 The well known passage 
(vv. 378 ff.) in which he expressly refers to the "Epistle of 
Ovyde" from Dido to iEneas (Heroides, vn), appending 
further examples of masculine perfidy (Demphoon to Phyl- 
lis ; Achilles to Briseis ; Paris to CEnone ; Jason to Hypsi- 
pyle ; " eft Iason to Medea" ; Hercules to Dejanira ; Theseus 
to Ariadne) is conclusive. For, however much this passage 
may have been influenced by the Roman de la Rose, 3 it 
contains several things that Chaucer did not learn from that 
poem and that he did learn from the Heroides. These are, 
besides the fact that Ovid wrote an Epistle of Dido to 
.ZEneas, the following : — the knowledge that Demophoon was 
"duk of Athenes" and that Phyllis was daughter to the 
Thracian king; 4 Demophoon's forswearing himself (which 
is strongly emphasized by Ovid) ; 6 the infidelity of Achilles 

amor sempre caccia l'antico" (Filostr., iv, 49). The lines stand also 
among Vincent' sflosculi (vi, 115, fol. 68 verso). 

Pandar's advice to Troilus about the love-letter (n, 1023 ft.) is partly 
from Ars Am., I, 457-68. Possibly, as Skeat suggests, Trail., n, 1027, is 
reminiscent of Her., in, 3 (an epistle which Chaucer certainly knew when 
he wrote the Troilus). 

In the Parliament of Fowls, vv. 253-6, Chaucer shows his acquaintance 
with Fasti, I, 415-38 (Priapus). 

J I have believed (and taught) for years that the House of Fame is earlier 
than the Troilus. But the relative age of the two poems makes no differ- 
ence to the present argument, since both are older than the Man of Law's 
introduction. 

s See Skeat's notes (Oxford Chaucer, in, 251-2), where interesting mar- 
ginalia from mss. may be found. 

s See Boot, pp. 130-31. 

* Heroides, h, 13, 78, 81-83, 89, 108, 111-12. 

s Her., ii, 23-24, 31-44, 53. 
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to Briseis, 1 of Jason to Hypsipyle, 2 of Hercules to Dejanira,* 
and of Theseus to Ariadne. 4 It is clear that, when he wrote 
the House of Fame, Chaucer had read the second, third, sixth, 
seventh, ninth, and tenth epistles of the Heroides. Had he 
sedulously refrained from reading the twelfth epistle (Medea 
to Jason), although he had long felt an interest in Medea's 
story, and although the sixth epistle (Hypsipyle to Jason), 
which he did read, contains nearly as much about Medea as 
about Hypsipyle? Almost anything is possible in this 
world, but we are bound in reason to follow probabilities. 

And now we must consider Chaucer's knowledge of the 
Metamorphoses, his " owen book," as the Eagle calls it in 
the House of Fame (v. 712). "There is nothing," writes 
Mr. Root, 5 "to show that he was in any way acquainted 
with Ovid's version [of the Medea story] in Metamorphoses, 
7, or that he even knew of its existence." Let us see. 

Without professing to get together all the passages 6 in 
which, before he wrote the Man of Law's introduction, ca. 
1390, Chaucer disclosed his intimate familiarity with Ovid's 
masterpiece, one may assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that these involve a knowledge on his part of books i, 7 ii, 8 
iv, 9 v, 10 vi, 11 viii, 12 x, 13 xi, u xii, 15 xiii, 16 and probably also ix, 17 

1 Her., in. 2 J3er., VI. * Her., ix. 

'Her., x. 5 P. 134, note 1. 

6 Here, as elsewhere, I have of course made the freest use of Professor 
Skeat's notes and other apparatus. 

''Troil, iv, 1543-5 ("Satyry and Fauny," " halve-goddes " ) ; Met., I, 
192-3 ; cf. Boccaccio, Gen. Deor., vm, 13 (ed. 1511, fol. 64 verso). Not 
in Filostr. or B. B. 

8 Trail, m, 729-30 (Herse, Aglaurus) ; Met, n, 708 ft— Trail., in, 
1703-4 (Pyrois, etc.) ; Met., n, 153-4.— Troil, v, 663-5 (Phaethon) ; 
Mel, II, 1 ft (None of them in Filostr. or B. B. ) 

9 Trail., iv, 1538-40 (Athamas) ; Mel, iv, 447 ft Not in Filostr. or 
JR. JR. For Chaucer's form Athamante see the ace. Athamanta, Mel, rv, 
466, 470.— Troil, v, 211-12 (Ixion); Mel, iv, 460. The information 
about Ixion might have been derived f romU. iJ., ii, 272 ; but note that 
Met., IV, 460, stands in the story of the madness of Athamas, which is not 
in B. B. 
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xiv, 1 and xv. 2 What likelihood is there that he had failed to 
read book vii? 

10 Troil., v, 319 (Ascalaphus); Met., v, 534 ft. Not in Filostr. or R. R. 
The Man of Law mentions the Metamorphoses in his introduction ( B, 92- 
93), and speaks of the Pierides or false Muses (see Met, v, 294-678). 

n H. F, vv. 1229-32(Marsyas) ; Met., vi, 382-400. Dante, Par., I, 20-21, 
is insufficient. A passage which Michel gives from some fifteenth-cen- 
tury mss. of R. R. is full enough (i, 360), but does not afford the name 
Marcia; it has Marse (Dante, Par., I, 20-21, Marsia; Met., VI, 400, 
" Marsya nomen habet"). — Troil., n, 64-70 (Progne andTereus); Met., 
VI, 412 ff. Not in Filostr. or R. R.— Troil, I, 699-700 (Niobe) ; Met., 
VI, 312. Not in Filostr. or R. R. 

U H. F., vv. 919-24 (Icarus); Met., vm, 183ff. R. R., i, 173-4, and 
Dante, Inf., xvn, 109-11 (cf. Par., vm, 125-6) are insufficient. — Troil., 
V, 1457 ff. ( Atalanta) ; Met. , vm, 271 ff. Not in Filostr. or R. R. 

13 Troil., iv, 1138-9 (Myrrha); Met., x, 298 ff. (especially 500-2). Not 
in Filostr. ; R. R., II, 332-3, is insufficient.— IT. F., vv. 589-92 (Gany- 
mede) ; Met. , x, 155-161. 

"B. Dueh., vv. 62ff. (Ceyx and Alcyone); Met.. XI, 410 ff.— H. F., 
vv. 69-76 (Morpheus); Met., XI, 592-614.— Troil., iv, 789-91 (perma- 
nent reunion of Orpheus and Eurydice); Met., XI, 61-66. (Not in Filostr. 
or R. R.) Chaucer's "feldof pitee" is Ovid's "arva piorum," and his 
' ' Elysos ' ' may have come from a marginal ' ' campos Elysios. ' ' — Chaucer' s 
mention of Midas' s ears in Troil, in, 1388-9 (not from Filostr.), might 
of course come from R. R., I, 360, if the latter passage were not (as it 
seems to be) an interpolation. But his characterization of Midas as " ful 
of coveityse" is another matter, for R. R. does not speak of the Golden 
Touch. Chaucer had read Ovid's account (Met., xi, 100 ff.); for covet- 
ousnesssee Met., xi, 118-19, 132, 136, 141.— Troil., iv, 120-6 (Laome- 
don), may be compared, tentatively, with Met., xi, 199-208, and Her., 
V, 139 ; but things do not exactly fit (see also Bode, Scriplores Rerwm 
Mythicarum, 1834, I, 43-44 (Mythogr. I, caps. 136, 137), 138 (Mythogr. 
n, cap. 193), 174 (Mythogr. in, cap. 5, § 7). Benoit (w. 25814-19) 
speaks of the walls of Troy as built by Neptune and dedicated by Apollo 
(cf. Gower, O. A., i, 1152-5). 

15 Ovid's House of Fame, Met., xii, 39 ff. 

16 2Vot7., iv, 1548-53 (Simois, in an oath); Met., xm, 324-7. Not in 
Filostr. or R. R. 

"Pari F., v. 289 (BjUis); Met., ix, 454 ff. Not in R. R. Cf. Boccaccio, 
Amorosa Visione, xxv, 14 ff. (Biblide). 

1 Troil, iv, 25 (Quirinus); Mel, xiv, 772 3. (especially 828 ff.). Cf. 
next note. See also H. F., v. 589. 

2 Troil., iv, 25 ("Thou cruel Mars eek, fader to Quirine"); Met., xv, 
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Finally we come to a curious omission on Mr. Roofs 
part. He dates the Man of Law's introduction 1390 or 
later because of its reprobation of two "cursed stories" 
(" Canacee " and " Tyro Apollonius "), which is generally 
held to glance at the Confessio A7tiantis, first published in 
that year. Chaucer, then, was familiar with the Confessio 
when he wrote this introduction. Yet, in Mr. Boot's 
opinion, at this very time he knew the Medea story from 
the Roman de la Rose only. How about Gower's tale of 
Medea, which takes up nearly a thousand verses * in the fifth 
book of the Confessio f Was that unfamiliar to Chaucer ? 
Had he read the story of Canace in the third book, 2 and the 
story of Apollonius in the eighth book, 8 and overlooked the 
story of Medea in the fifth ? The question answers itself. 

It is certain, then, that Chaucer, when he wrote the Man 
of Law's introduction, was on intimate terms with Benoit's 
Roman de Troie, with the Heroides, with the Metamorphoses, 
and with the Confessio Amantis. Each of these four works 
includes the tale of Medea, in whom, as we know, Chaucer 
was interested as early as 1370. We are compelled to infer 
that, when he wrote the introduction, his knowledge of the 
Medea story was not, as Mr. Eoot thinks, limited to the 
confines of the Roman de la Rose. On the contrary, we may 
feel sure that he had read it in some of these other works, 
and probably in all of them. That he should have over- 
looked or ignored it in every one of the four is quite in- 
credible. 

Now there was nothing in Benoit or in the Heroides or the 
Confessio to inform Chaucer just how Medea murdered her 
children. On that point he had, so far as we can discover, 

863 ("invicti genitor Gradive Quirini"). Not in Filostr. or B. B. Cf. 
preceding note. 

'Vv. 3247-4222. 2 Vv. 143-336. 

s Vv. 271-2008. 
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only the Roman de la Rose and the Metamorphoses to guide 
him. The Roman declares that she strangled them (estran- 
gla), 1 the Metamorphoses that she used a sword (" Sanguine 
natorum perfunditur impius ensis "). 2 In the Man of Law's 
introduction, Chaucer preferred the former alternative, as he 
had a perfect right to do. What he says in this place is in 
no way inconsistent with Benoit or the Heroides or the 
Confession It is inconsistent with the Metamorphoses, but 
that fact has no bearing on the question whether or not 
Chaucer knew Benoit and the Heroides and the Oonfessio. 
Indeed, it does not even indicate (in the face of the very 
strong probability to the contrary) that he had not read the 
seventh book of the Metamorphoses, any more than his 
having preferred a sword (if he had done so) would have 
indicated that he was ignorant of Jean de Meun's account of 
Medea in the Roman de la Rose. For our present purpose, 
however, we might (if we saw fit) accept Mr. Root's opinion 
that Chaucer was ignorant of the account in the Metamor- 
phoses. If, when he wrote the Man of Law's introduction, 
he knew the story of Medea in Benoit (or Guido) and in the 
Heroides, — to say nothing of the Oonfessio, — Mr. Root's 
argument falls to the ground. 

'ii, 84 ; see Boot, p. 127. 2 vii, 396. 

3 Benoit does not mention the murder. He says that the gods were angry 
with Jason for his faithlessness and avenged Medea " trop asprement" 
(vv. 2024-6). In the Heroides the death of the children is contemplated, 
but particulars are not given (vi, 159-60 ; cf., xn, 211-12), although 
there is a suggestion of actual bloodshed ("caede cruenta suo," vi, 162, 
words which would be amply justified by the slaughter of Absyrtus, Her. , vi, 
129-30, even if Medea had not killed her children). Gower says 
that Medea "slew" Jason's two sons "before his eye" (O. A., v, 
4210-6). Boccaccio (Amorosa Visione, xxi-ii) has much to say of Jason 
and his three wives (Hypsipyle, Medea, and Creusa) , but does not mention 
the murder. In his De Geneaologia Deorum, however, he speaks of the 
children as killed with a sword — "gladio laniari" (xm, 26, ed. 1511, fol. 
98 recto). 
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The theory, therefore, that Chaucer wrote the Legend of 
Hypsipyle and Medea after he had written the Man of Law's 
introduction, derives no support from Mr. Root's paper. It 
remains just what it was when Mr. Lounsbury left it in 1892, 
— that is, pure theory, 1 without anything to uphold it except 
the discrepancy between the Legend of Good Women and the 
Medean utterance of the Man of Law. 

Let us scrutinize this discrepancy a little more closely. 
Is it really a serious matter ? By no means. The Man of 
Law remarks that if we turn to Chaucer's Legend of Good 
Women we shall' see " the cruelty of Queen Medea, — her 
little children hanging by the neek." We consult the Legend 
of Hypsipyle and Medea (which is one continuous narrative) 
and find that, although Chaucer does not expressly say that 
Medea hanged her children, he does make Hypsipyle fore- 
cast their murder in outspoken terms. In Ovid, Hypsipyle 
voices the wish that Medea may be as ferocious (acerba) 
toward her children and her husband as she has already 
shown herself toward her brother and her wretched father. 2 
In Chaucer's Legend, Hypsipyle prays that Medea may 
destroy both her children. 3 This sharpening of Ovid's 
words is rather significant. At all events, the discrepancy 
between the Man of Law's introduction and the Legend of 
Good Women is very trifling. It consists in little more than 
the particularizing of a generality. Assuredly it affords no 
basis for any revolutionary theories of Chaucerian chro- 
nology. 4 

1 Mr. Lounsbury himself said very frankly that the theory " has nothing 
in its favor that can strictly be called evidence " (Studies in Chaucer, I, 419) . 

2 " Quam fratri germana fuit miseroque parenti 

Filia, tarn natis, tarn sit acerba viro" (Her., vi, 159-60). 

3 "And that she moste bothe her children spille " 

{Legend of Oood Women, v. 1574). 

4 The fact that Chaucer refers to Medea's killing her children in the 
Hypsipyle part of the story rather than in the Medea part is of no conse- 
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And Mr. Boot's theories are, indeed, little short of revo- 
lutionary. For, having dated the Legend of Hypsipyle and 
Medea after 1390, he infers that the five legends that follow 
it (Lucretia, Ariadne, Philomela, Phyllis, and Hypermnestra) 
are later still. He holds, therefore, that Chaucer continued 
to work at intervals on the Legend of Good Women after the 
Canterbury pilgrimage was well on its way. However, 
since the supposed evidence for Mr. Root's date of Hypsipyle 
and Medea turns out be illusory, all these inferences become 
mere unsupported conjecture. 



quence, since he makes the story of these two heroines one continuous 
narrative, under a single title (Legenda Ysiphile et Medee, Martyrmn). The 
Man of Law does not say that we shall find a separate story of Medea, or 
anything in particular in such a story. We have a right to use anything 
that we can find in the double story, or, indeed, in the Legend of Good 
Women anywhere, in justifying his reference. 

We may note, by the way, that Chaucer's account of the Apollonius story 
contains a hideous detail not to be found in Gower (" Whan he hir threw 
upon the pavement," B, 85). Yet even Mr. Root, who found this dis- 
crepancy significant in 1906 (Poetry of Chaucer, p. 184, note 2), now 
believes that it affords no ground for thinking that Chaucer is not glancing 
at Gower in the passage (p. 138, note 1). One may be allowed to regard 
the slight discrepancy between the Man of Law's introduction and the 
Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea as equally non-significant. 

Again, should we be troubled by a slight discrepancy in Medea's case, 
when, in the same introduction, there is a more striking discrepancy which 
no one regards as of any consequence ? I refer, of course, to the Man of 
Law's declaring that Chaucer "no word he wryteth" of "thilke wikke 
ensample of Canacee," despite the fact that, in the ballade (both versions), 
this unfortunate lady is quite particularly celebrated as one of the heroines 
who, though famous for her truth, must make no "boost ne soun " of it in 
comparison with Alcestis (or "my lady "). The line in question — "and 
Canace, espyed by thy chere" — is a manifest allusion to the eleventh 
epistle of the Heroides (27-36). When Chaucer wrote the ballade, he 
probably meant to include Canace among his Good Women, but, by the 
time he wrote the Man of Law's introduction, he seems to have changed his 
mind and did not hesitate to laugh at Gower for telling her story. How- 
ever that may be, the discrepancy is more serious than that in the case of 
Medea. Yet nobody holds that the ballade was not written until 1390. 
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II. 

The obvious and received opinion with regard to the 
Legend of Good Women is that Chaucer dropped it to begin 
the Canterbury Tales, and that he never again took it in 
hand, except to revise the Prologue. This opinion is prima 
facie impregnable. It cannot be shaken without positive 
evidence, and, as we have seen, there is no such evidence 
forthcoming. 

Still, though the accepted view Deeds no defence, it may 
be worth while to consider, for a moment, how admirably it 
accounts for all the phenomena, — and, in particular, how 
consonant it is with the statements in the Man of Law's 
introduction. Such a consideration requires some little 
study of the Confessio Amantis. 

When the Confessio Amantis was published, in 1390, 
Chaucer's mind must have been forcibly recalled to his own 
Legend of Good Women, which he had laid aside to take up 
the Canterbury Tales, but which he doubtless hoped to finish 
some day. In Gower's concluding book (the eighth) Chaucer 
found a scene that was designedly reminiscent of the Pro- 
logue to the Legend. 1 It included a vision of a Parliament 
of Love. 2 It contained a Flower and Leaf passage. 3 It 
adverted to the story of Cressida, with her double love for 
Troilus and Diomede. 4 It brought in the author, in his 
proper person, in conference with the Goddess of Love, and 
represented him as employing a mediator 5 and as getting 

1 On the resemblances between the two works see Bech, Anglia, v, 365 fi. ; 
Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, m, xl-xlii ; Macaulay, Gower, in, 545-6 ; Kit- 
tredge, Modern Philology, i, 2, and vi, 438-9 ; Tatlock, Development and 
Chronology, pp. 128-30. 

s Vt. 2450 ff. , 2805. » V v. 2462-8. 

4 Vv. 2531-5. 6 Vv. 2171 ff.. 2203 ff. 
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pardon for past offences. 1 It contained a message from the 
goddess to Chaucer, bidding him write a poem. 2 It compli- 
mented Chaucer on the lyrics which he had composed in 
Love's service, 3 lyrics which had been pointedly adduced in 
evidence in Chaucer's Prologue* and of which the ballade 
therein recited might serve as a specimen. Further, Gower 
names, as present at the Parliament, eleven out of the eighteen 5 
ladies named in Chaucer's ballade. 6 And as Chaucer, in 
his Prologue, had described Alcestis as the Queen of Love, 
whom all commended, and the crowning glory of wifely 
devotion, so Gower, in his Parliament, designated four wives 
who were honored above all others by Love's retainers, 7 and 
Alcestis 8 was one of the four. 

Then, too, — and this must have struck him particularly, 
— Chaucer found that Gower had brought together, in a pas- 
sage of less than fifty lines, 9 the names of eleven heroines 
who had been unfortunate in love, and that this list included 
seven out of the ten whose legends he himself 10 had written 

1 Vv. 2891-7. 2 Vv. 2941 ft 

3 Vv. 2941-9. 

4 A, vv. 410-11 ; B, vv. 422-3. The lines are the same in A and B. 

5 In version B. In A, Alcestis is mentioned, making nineteen. Jf she 
is counted, the figures are twelve out of nineteen. 

6 As follows, in the order of the ballade : — Penelope (vv. 2621 ff. ), Isolde 
(v. 2501), Helen (v. 2529), Lucretia (vv. 2632 ft), Polyxena (vv. 
2590ft), Cleopatra (vv. 2572ft), Thisbe (vv. 2578ft), Dido (vv. 
2552-3), Phyllis (vv. 2554-5), Canace (vv. 2587-9), Ariadne (vv. 
2556-8). The omissions are Esther, "Marcia Catoun," Lavinia, Hero, 
Laodamia, Hypsipyle, and Hypermnestra. 

7 Vv. 2605-60, 8 Vv. 2640-6. 

9 Vv. 2550-96. 

10 Dido (Chaucer, Legend, iii), Phyllis (viii), Ariadne (vi), Medea (iv), 
Cleopatra (i), Thisbe (ii), Philomela (vii). I count Philomela and 
Progne as one, since the story of one involves the other. The only omis- 
sions are Hypsipyle (iv), Hypermnestra (ix), and Lucretia (v), — and 
Lucretia is omitted in order that she may be specially mentioned a few 
lines later (w. 2632-9) . Cf. Tatlock, pp. 128-9. 
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and two others whom he had mentioned in his ballade. 1 
And, as if to make the list more signally allusive, Gower 
had brought in Cleopatra's pit of serpents, 2 which was a 
peculiar feature of Chaucer's account of her death. And 
further, this list came almost immediately before Gower's 
commendation of the Four Chief Ladies 3 — one of whom, as 
we have noted, was Alcestis. 

But this was not all. Gower had told, in one or another 
part of his Confessio, almost every story which Chaucer 
had embodied in his Legend up to this time. There were 
Cleopatra * and Thisbe 5 and Dido 6 and Medea 7 and Lu- 
cretia 8 and Ariadne 9 and Philomela 10 and Phyllis, 11 — every 
single one, that is to say, except Hypsipyle and Hyper- 
mnestra. There was also the tale of Alcestis, 12 which Chaucer 
had summarized, 13 and which he intended to relate in full 
as the final chapter in his series. 

No wonder that, when the Confessio Amantis appeared, 
Chaucer's thoughts went back to his Legend, and that he 
registered a new vow to complete it some day. We need 
not imagine that he was irritated or offended by Gower's 
compliments, or by the fact that the Confessio covered a 
good deal of the ground which the Legend occupied. But 
beyond question the appearance of the Confessio in 1390 
made it only natural for Chaucer to refer rather particu- 
larly, in the Man of Law's introduction, to his " Seyntes 

1 Canace and Polyxena. Penelope (also in Chaucer's ballade) is 
reserved (like Lucretia) for particular mention a few lines later (vv. 2621- 
31). 

'Vv. 2573-5. 

3 Vv. 2605 ff. The interval is only eight lines. 

4 Briefly, as already noted, but with reproduction of the peculiar manner 
of her death (vni, 2571-7). 

6 in, 1331 ff. 6 iv, 77 ff. 'v, 3247 ff. 8 vn, 4754 ff. 

9 v, 5231 ff. 10 v, 5551ft. "iv, 731 ff. 12 vn, 1917 ft. 

13 B, vv. 510 ff. (=A, vv. 498 ff.). 
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Legende of Cupyde " and its contents. Accordingly, the 
Man of Law names eight out of the ten heroines whose 
stories Chaucer had already composed, 1 and also, of course, 
Alcestis and Alcyone — the one particularly celebrated in the 
Prologue and the other in the Booh of the Duchess. As to 
Alcyone, Gower had made her one of his Four Chief Ladies 2 
and had written at large about her in his fourth book. 3 It 
seems likely, on the whole, that the Man of Law's introduc- 
tion dates from 1390, or very soon after, while the publica- 
tion of the Confessio was a recent occurrence. We may 
note that all the considerations we have before us are in 
full accord with the humorous reprobation of the tale of 
Canace (whose story Gower had told in his third book and 
to whom he had reverted in the eighth) and of the tale of 
Apollonius (to which a large part of book viii is devoted). 
And they also fit the opinion that Chaucer actually got to 
work on a revision of the Prologue to the Legend ca. 1394,* 
though they in no way depend on that opinion. 

The Man of Law's citations, it will be observed, are, so far 
as we have examined them, amply justified by what Chaucer 
had written before 1390. 5 What does he mention besides ? 
Seven heroines, — Penelope, Helen, Hero, Laodamia, Deja- 
nira, Hermione, and Briseis. Their legends, then, we may 
infer that Chaucer intended to write as opportunity offered, 
— prompted to this resolution (or confirmed in it) by the 
publication of the Confessio in 1390. If such was his 
purpose, there was no reason why he should not speak of 

x That is, all except Cleopatra and Philomela (see p. 361, note 2, below). 

» viii, 2647-56. s Vv. 2927 fl. 

* See Lowes, Publications of the Modern Language Association, XIX, 593 ff. ; 
xx, 780 ff. ; Tatlock. pp. 121-2 ; Boot, p. 143. 

5 There is nothing surprising in Chaucer's neglecting to mention, in the 
the Man of Law's introduction, two of the legends which he had already 
written — Cleopatra and Philomela. He was in no wise bound to compile a 
complete list. 
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these legends as already in existence. For of course they 
were going to be in existence (if he did not change his mind) 
long before that uncertain future date at which he hoped to 
publish the Canterbury Tales in its projected entirety. When 
that time should come, then, the words of the Man of Law 
would be justified, and there was no reason why they should 
be true at the moment at which Chaucer penned them. 1 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that Chaucer had lived 
to finish the Canterbury Tales, and, in the mean time, had 
supplied the missing legends. Everything would then be in 
order. And it was with this consummation in mind that he 
wrote the words in question, — not with the purpose of 
instructing modern scholars in nice points of chronology. 
He was a poet, not a bibKsgrapher. 2 

1 Even if Chaucer should never complete the Legend, he was well aware 
that he had mentioned Helen, Hero, and Laodamia in the ballade, and 
Dejanira and Briseis ( with very brief summaries) in the House of Fame 
(vv. 397-8, 402-4), and that, besides referring to Penelope in the ballade, 
he had commended her "trouthe" in the Troilus, v, 1778 ("Penelopees 
trouthe and good Alceste" ; see also Anelida, vv. 81-82). Thus, if worst 
came to worst, and he never finished the Legend of Good Women, he could 
allege that he had at least spoken of every one of the heroines whom the 
Man of Law names (save Hermione alone) — " if not in o book," then at 
all events- "in another." This, to my mind, seems quite conscientious 
enough for a humorist and the greatest of English raconteurs. 

2 Two of the legends that we have are ignored in the Man of Law's 
introduction, — Cleopatra (i) and Philomela (vn). Now, though the omis- 
sion of Philomela might be explained by supposing (with Mr. Root) that it 
had not yet been written, no such explanation will apply to Cleopatra, which 
Mr. Boot admits was already in existence. Let us be thankful for the 
omission of these two names, since it proves (for anybody who needs proof 
in such a case) that Chaucer was not aiming at frigid mathematical 
accuracy. For the same reason he does not mention the legends in the 
order in which they stand. 

Mr. Boot believes that " the Legend of Good Women was not authorita- 
tively published during the poet's lifetime" (p. 152). None of his argu- 
ments seem to me to have any force. One of them, however, may be noted. 
It ..relates to the unfinished condition of Hypermnestra. "It is inconceiv- 
able," he says, "that [Chaucer] should have deliberately given out the 

12 
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Our examination of the Confessio Amantis and of the 
Man of Law's introduction shows clearly that the accepted 
view (which dates the Legend of Good Women, as we have 
it, earlier than the beginning of the Canterbury Tales) 
accounts for all the phenomena without the least difficulty. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to adduce a piece of 
positive evidence, though at the expense of a little repetition. 1 
Gower, as we have seen, gives, in less than fifty lines of the 
eighth book of his Confessio, 2 a list of eleven heroines who 
were crossed in love. 3 The list not only stands in a portion 
of the Confessio which is designedly reminiscent of Chaucer's 
Legend, but it is followed almost immediately by the praise 
of the Four Chief Ladies, — one of them Alcestis. Further, 
in the list itself, Gower has adopted Chaucer's peculiar 
account of Cleopatra's death in the pit of serpents. Now this 
list might almost serve as a table of contents for the Legend 
of Good Women. Of Gower's eleven star-crossed hero- 
ines, seven have their stories told in the Legend, — Dido (iii), 4 
Phyllis (viii), Ariadne (vi), Medea (iv), Cleopatra (i), 
Thisbe (ii), and Philomela (vii). The only omissions are 
Hypsipyle (whom Chaucer unites with Medea in one contin- 
uous narrative in iv), Lucretia (v, omitted by Gower at this 



ninth legend unfinished, when a dozen lines or so would have served to 
conclude it" (p. 151). Now the story of Hypermestra is complete. The 
legend ends (as we have it ) with the first line of the moral : — " This tale is 
seid for this conclusioun." — Three to five lines would have sufficed to com- 
plete the application. The chances are that Chaucer did finish Syper- 
mnestra, and that we have lost these verses by accident. This is much more 
likely than that he should have left the legend at loose ends when ten or 
fifteen minutes with his facile pen would have remedied the defect. 

1 See Tatlock, pp. 128-9. 

2 Vin, 2550-96. Cf. p. 358, above. 

s I count Progne and Philomela as one, for obvious reasons. 
4 1 append the number of each story in Chaucer. 
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point in order to make her one of the Four Chief Ladies 
just below), and Hypermnestra (ix). 1 

The Confessio, as we know, came out in 1390. Of course, 
Gower's list is not conclusive evidence, but it certainly tends 
to prove that the Legend, as we have it, existed before the 
Man of Law's introduction was written. In other words, it 
supports the obvious, accepted, and as yet unshaken thesis 
that the Legend preceded the Canterbury Tales. 

G. L. KlTTREDGE. 



*I make haste to add that Gower's list contains also the names of 
Deidamia, Dejanira, Canaee, and Polyxena, whose legends Chaucer had 
not written, so that, if taken ad amussim, it proves too much. But, after 
all, Gower was not writing for strict bibliographical purposes ! 



